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“PENNIES OR 
DOLLARS? 


As you very well know—the trees in your b' 
groves actually grow money. But the profif® that 
you will finally pocket is largely a matter of the 
quality of the fruit — especially in rode (cui For over 53 years there has been more Ideal 
ab’ 


so many new groves are coming into prod Fedhties used in Florida groves than any other 


competition is so much keener. ' brand. We are proud of this record. Proud, too, 
The answer to healthy trees and quality fruitd "of the way constant improvements in formula have 

now, as it has always been, a properly balanced kept Ideal Fertilizers living up to their name. 

fertilizing program, employing fertilizers prétisely 

blended for your particular soil requirements. | 


i 7 a Va "3 te planning your fertilizing program, in- 
‘sist on Ideal for a better, more profitable crop. 


And, for best results, include in your —— 
extra-effective FASCO insecticides an fungi- 







ed the Soil to Fates Your Purse , 


WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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-VAPOPHOS 


ECC 


VAPOPHOS Wettable is an organic 
insecticide with these unique advantages: 


ne VAPOPHOS is a contact poison with residual toxicity. It kills 
a wide range of agricultural pests, including RED SPIDER MITES 
and HATCHING MiTE EGGS, MOST APHIDS and HATCHING APHIS 
EGGS, MEALYBUGS and certain SCALE INSECTS 


12° VAPOPHOS can be used to protect many crops — such as fruits 


vegetables, greenhouse crops, cotton, cereals 


BO Tce) dalek can easily be made into effective dusts with ordinary 


lace 


at VAPOPHOS is compatible with most standard insecticides 


“a and fungicides 


‘ORTHO ORTHC 


GAMTOX ISOTOX VAPOTONE PHENOX No. 420 ESTERCIDE No 33¢ 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


DDTol-Vine-Safe 50% DDT 
Wettable Powder 
Recommended for 
as melons, squash, 


and tomatoes. 


DDTol-50% DDT Wettable 
Powder 

Use to control insects on ani- 
mals, fruit and truck crops 
(other than cucurbits) 


DDTol-25% DDT Emulsifiable 
Concentrate 

For nearly all crop uses 
Ideally suited for application 
by airplane or in concentrated 
spraying equipment. 


DDTol-50% DDT Dust 
Concentrate 

Primarily intended for use by 
commercial dust blenders. 
Suitable for general dusting. 


DDTol-5% DDT Dust 
Ready to use dust 
Not recommended for ecucurbits 


DDTol-3% DDT Xylene 
Solution 

For use in airplane applica- 
tion for mosquito control 


Pestroy 25% DDT 
Emulsifiable Concentrate 
For use on live stock and 
farm buildings 


Agricultural Weed-No-More 
The original butyl ester of 
2,4-D 

For weed control in pastures, 
corn, rice, sorghum, small 
grains and sugar cane 


Karbam Black-Wettable 
Powder 

Not recommended for cucurbits 
For the control of fruit di- 
seases and blue mold in to- 
bacco seed beds 


Karbam White-Wettable 
Powder 

For control of many diseases 
on truck crops 


Chlor-Mix-Wettable Powder 
Contains 40% by weight of 
Chlordane 

Mix with water for a spray— 
blend with inert for a dust 


such crops 
cucumber 
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PRODUCTS OF 


SHERWIN- 
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RESEARCH 







Chlor-Spra-Water Mixable 
Contains 42% chlordane 
Suitable for airplane applica- 
tion or ground spraying 
Arsenate of Lead 

Use as a wet spray or dust 
Arsenate of Calcium 

A low price insecticide 

Paris Green 

Noted for high arsenic content 


Fungi-Bordo 


Neutral Bordeaux mixture 
Basi-Cop : 
All purpose copper fungicide 
Roto-Dust 


Ready to use 0.75% Rotenone 
dust for control of truck crop 
insects and live stock grubs 
S-W Spreader 

A pure Linseed Oil spreader 
provides a smooth film on leaf 
surfaces 

Pruning Compound 

Ready to apply antiseptic tree 
wound dressing 

Dry Lime Sulfur : 
Excellent physical properties 
Exceptional degree of safety 
to foliage 

Mulsoid Wettable Sulfur 
For use in “wet sprays” on 
fruit, vegetables, citrus, etc. 
See specific crop recommenda- 
tions 

Floridust Dusting Sulfur 

Use as dust on citrus and 
vegetables and as diluent for 
various insecticides 


Floridoil 
Oil emulsion for proper 
oil deposit 


Iso-Hex 5% Gamma Wettable 
Powder 
Use in “wet” spray control of 


live stock pests and truck 
crop insects 
Iso-Hex 5% and 10% Gamma 


Dust Concentrate 
Use as dusts for control of 
truck crops and soil insects 


Chlor-Pheen 40% Dust 
Concentrate 

For control of grasshopper and 
all cotton and tobacco insects 


Chlor-Pheen 45% Emulsifiable 
Concentrate 

Use as spray for control of 
grasshoppers cotton and to- 
bacco insects. Especially de- 
signed for low-gallonage 
spraying 






















































The Right Product 
for Every Need! 


Toaey finds the Chemist and the Agricul- 
turittt rue partners inwthe job of providing 
food for a hungry world. The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company has long recognized the 
importance of this field, and through its 
gigantic research organization has pioneer- 
ed many important agricultural aids. 


Throughout the country’s fruit orchards, 
citrus groves, truck gardens, dairies and 
grain fields, you will find S. W. chemical 
products winning the fight over our insect, 
plant disease and weed enemies. 


Sherwin-Williams Agricultural Chemical 
Products — being products of one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of insecticides 
and fungicides — can be relied upon for 
quality, uniformity, and — what is vitally 
important to you — availability. 


For complete, specific crop rec- 
ommendations, consult the special 
leaflets prepared for each crop. 
These leaflets may be obtained 
from your dealer, or by writing di- 
rectly to — 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
PROTECTING THE FOOD CROP OF AMERICA 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Publication office at Bartow, Florida. Entered as second class matter February 16, 1920, at. 
the post office at Tampa, Florida, under the act of March 3, 1879. Entered as second class 


matter June 19, 1933, at the post office at Bartow, 


Florida, under act of March 3, 1879. 











The Citrus Situation... 


There are many angles to the 
citrus situation, but most of them 
can be grouped under four or five 
classifications—such as supply, de- 
interrelation of supply and 
price, marketing, Governmental 
and problems of the in- 


mand, 


programs, 
dividual, 
Supply 

In the decade of the twenties 
world production of oranges aver- 
aged approximately 120 ~=million 
boxes, and Florida approximately 
10-1/2 million boxes. In the decade 
of the thirties world production 
averaged about 190 million boxes. 
United States production 60 million 
boxes and Florida production 21 
million boxes. For the last five years 
world production has averaged ap- 
proximately 230 million boxes, 
United States production 106 mil- 
lion boxes, and Florida production 
50 million boxes. 

From 1920 to 1935 most of the 
important world producing coun- 
tries, except Spain, inereased their 
production of oranges faster than 
the United States. From 1936 to 
1946, because of wars and disease, 
production of oranges has not in- 
creased in any important orange 
producing country except the 
United States and Mexico. The in- 
crease has been much greater in 
Florida than in any other area. 

In 1926-27 the United States 

“Delivered before the Florida 
State Horticultural Society, Octo- 
ber 29, 1947, 


H. G. HAMILTON 


Professor of Marketing College of 
Agriculture University of Florida* 


produced approximately 31 percent 
of the world’s oranges, in 1936-37 


only 28 percent, but in 1946-47 
about 51 percent. The dominant 
role Florida is acquiring in the 


United States and the world orange 
industry is shown in the following 
percentages: Florida produced in 
1926-27 about 9 percent of the 
world’s total production, and about 
28 percent of the production of the 
United States. In 1936-37 Florida 
produced about 11 percent of the 
world’s oranges and about 41 per- 
cent of the oranges produced in the 
United States. In 1946-47 Florida 
produced about 22 percent of the 
world’s oranges ond 47 percent of 
the oranges of the United States. 
In the case of grapefruit, the 
United States produced, in the 
1924-25 season, only 10 million 
boxes, which was 90 percent of the 
world’s grapefruit. At this time 
(1924-25) Florida was producing 
about 80 percent of the world’s 
production. In 1935-36 the United 
States produced 18 million boxes 
which was 88 percent of the world’s 
production; and in 1946-47 the 
production of the United States was 
62 million boxes, which was 95 per- 
cent of the world’s prodarction. 
As compared to deciduous fruit 
production in the United States, 
bushel for bushel, orange produc- 


tien is about 1-% times the pro- 
duction of apples, about 2 times 
that of peaches, and about 5 times 
that of pears. Grapefruit produc- 
tion, bushel for bushel, is 4/5 that 
of apples, slightly more than that 
of peaches, and almost 3 times that 
of pears. 

Estimates of the United States 
or Florida production of oranges 
several years in the future have 
been, in most cases, entirely too 
low. No one can_ forsee wars, 
dizeases, or price changes, or tell 
the effect these things will have on 
the production of oranges or grape- 
fruit. It is my understanding that 
the beating surfade of orange 
trees in Florida is increasinng at 
the rate of 5.7 percent per year 
and that of grapefruit 3.5 percent 
per year; however, crops cannot be 
forecast by projecting this percent- 
age into the future. . 

If prices and political conditions 
will permit, there will no doubt be 
a marked increase in the production 
of citrus fruit in the next few years 
in all important citrus producing 
countries, except for South Amer- 
ican countries where disease is 
causing great damage. It is provable 
that those‘countries Which have had 
their production adversely affected 
by the war will recover their pro- 
duction by the time demand for 
citrus “can be restored in anes, 

Demand 
a’ The per capita consumption of 
fresh oranges is very large—approx- 
imately 1.6 times as great as that 
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of apples, 2 times that of bananas, 
2 times that of peaches, 5 times 
that of pears, and 6 times that of 
grapes. Fresh grapefruit consump- 
tion is about 1/2 that of fresh 
apples, 2/3 that of bananas, only 
slightly less than that of peaches, 
and 1/3 more than that of pears. 

The trend in the per capita 
consumption of citrus juices is still 
sharply upward; especially is this 
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come relatively as important as 
citrus juices there would be a mar- 
ket for an additional 50 to 60 mil- 
lion boxes. Perhaps it is too 
optimistic to expect such a large 
place for citrus in the canned fruit 
market; but half this much, or 25 
million boxes, seems a  conserva- 
tive goal. High cost of processing 
segment fruit is an adverse factor 
in obtaining greater production. 









1941-42 1931-32 1996-37 1941-42 


Seaccoa 
Figure 1—United States Per Capita Pack of Citrus Juices, 1929-1946. Source: 
Hamilton, H. G. Trends in The Processing Industry. Paper delivered be- 
fore the Citrus Institute at Camp McQuarrie, Florida, August 27, 1947. 


true for oranges. In case of grape- 
fruit juice, there is a tapering off 
of the rate of increase in the per 
capita consumption (Figure 1). The 
consumption of all citrus juices is 
approxiamtely at the same level as 
that of tomato juice and of all 
other fruit juices combined. The 
rising trend in the per capita con- 
sumption of citrus juices is decid- 
edly greater than for other juices 
(Figure 2). Because the cost of 
marketing citrus juice is less than 
for fresh citrus products (for equi- 
valent food value), the increased 
trend in citrus juice consumption 
may be expected to continue its 
upward trend for some time, 

The possibility for increased use 
of canned citrus segments. should 
not be overlooked. In Figure 3 is 
given the per capita pack of 
peaches, pineapples, pears, apples 
and grapefruit. It will be observed 
that the per capita pack of grape- 
fruit is very low as compared to 
that of other fruits. Orange seg- 
ments are, of course, only beginning 
to appear on the market. Because 
orange and grapefruit seg- 
ments compete very little with 
canned juices or fresh fruit this is 
a fertile field for expansion. The 
volume of citrus juices packed is 
approximately as great as that of 
tomato juice and all other juices, 
but the pack of citrus segments. © 
only 5 percent of the total frui¢ 
packed. Should citrus segments be-, 





The trend in production and con- 
sumption concerns us because of 
the bearing on price. The price of 
Florida oranges in the past has 
been determined largely by the 
supply of United States oranges, 
the disposable incomes of consumers 
and competiing commodities. From 
i 
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reappearance of competiting com- 
modities on the quantity and carry- 
-over of the processed products. 
Over long periods of time it is 
necessary to adjust for increase in 
population and the increased trend 
in demand to account for all the 
factors affecting price. But for short 
periods of time these factors may 
be ignored without great error. 

Dr. Wellman, of California, 
showed several years ago that when 
adjustments were made for dis- 
posable income, a given supply of 
oranges would sell for a _ higher 
price per box with the passing of 
time. This he attributed, and 
rightly so, to the upward trend of 
demand. His data show a decided 
flattening out of the demand pat- 
tern since the year 1930. That is 
to say, the rate of increase in de- 
mand, when adjusted for disposable 
incomes, is slowing down. In fact, 
it may be that in the case of winter 
orange; the -rate of increase in de- 
mand for fresh oranges has ceased 
to be a factor and that the satura- 
tion point has been reached. 

Close observers in Florida are 
aware that for the past 10 or 12 
years there has been no increase in 
the Florida shipments of fresh 
grapefruit. The indications are that 
the demand for fresh grapefruit, 
when adjusted for change; in dis- 
posable incomes, has about reached 


Million 
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1934-35 1938-39 1942-43 


Figure 2.—United States Pack of Citrus Juices, and Tomato Juice and Other 


Fruit Juices. Source: Hamilton, H. 
Paper delivered before the Citrus 
August 27, 1947. 


19387 to 1946 a change in the 
United States supply of oranges 
by one-million boxes was associated 
with a reverse change in price of 
approximately 2-% cents per box. 
From 1937 to 1946 a change of dis- 
posable income of individuals of 
one-billion dollars was associated 
with a corresponding change in 
price of approximately 3-1/2 cents 
per box. The low prices in 1946-47 
we believed to have been due to 





G. Trends in The Processing Industry. 
Institute at Camp McQuarrie, Florida, 


the saturation point. 

Should disposable income be re- 
duced greatly, without question the 
price of oranges will fall at the 
rate of about 3-1/2 cents per box 
for each billion dollars fall in dis- 
posable income. The fall in grape- 
fruit price will be at the rate of 
about 2 cents per box for each bil- 
lion dollars decrease in income. Be- 
cause the trend of increased de- 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Experiments On Production Of 
Feed Yeast From Citrus Press Juice 


The Citrus Products Laboratory at 
Winter Haven, Florida, has been 
interested for several years in the 
production of feed yeast from the 
press juice obtained in the manu- 
facture of dried pulp from citrus 
peel. In 1942 Nolte, von Loesecke 
and Pulley (1) published the results 
of their investigation in an article 
entitled “Feed Yeast and Industrial 
Alcohol from Citrus Press Juice.” 
In their work a batch system was 
used which was somewhat slow in 
operation, but they did demonstrate 
that this raw material was suitable 
for the production of yeast and they 
obtained information on the composi- 
tion of the press juice and yeast. 

At the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, the Sweet- 
potato Products Division had _ en- 
countered a similar situation on the 
utilization and disposal of some 1 
quors obtained during the manufac- 
ture of starch from sweet potatoes. 
They had been investigating the pos- 
sibilities of making yeast from these 
liquors and had developed a con- 
tinuous method of conducting the 
fermentation (3). They had also 
constructed a pilot plant capable 
of handling up to 200 gallons per 
hour of waste liquor for demonstrat- 
ing the process (4). It appeared that 
this method showed excellent possi- 
bilities of adaptation to the manu- 
facture of yeast from citrus press 
juice. A cooperative project was ar- 
ranged with the Dr. P. Phillips Can- 
ning Company, Orlando, Fla., and the 
pilot plant was installed in a build- 
ing adjacent to their cannery and 
feed mill. A similar laboratory ex- 
periment unit with the propagator 
capacities of six gallons each was 
installed at the U. 8S. Citrus Products 
Station, Winter Haven, Fla. 

In this discussion the term “feed 
yeast” is used, and some explana- 
tion of what is meant may be in 
order. The investigations were limit- 
1. Agricultural Chemical Research 

Division Contribution No. 222. 

2. Laboratories of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemis- 
try, Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


M. K. VELDHUIS & W. O. GORDON 
U. S. Citrus Products Labora- 
tory(1), Winter Haven, Fla., 
and Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory(2), New Orleans, 


La., 
At Meeting Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society : 


ed to the production of a grade of 
yeast suitable for feeding animals. 
The organism used was Torula utilis, 
one of the wild yeasts, which is fast 
growing and not as susceptible to 
contamination as the true yeasts. 
One might ask what particular value 
yeast would have in feeding. It is 
good for this purpose because of its 
high protein and vitamin contents. 
About half of the yeast is composed 
of high-quality protein, which is 
readily available to animals. The 
proteins in yeast are deficient in 
only one of the ten so-called essen- 
tial amino acids,. methionine. This 
deficiency can be corrected by addi- 
tion to the diet of any of a number 
of cereals. 


The yeast is high in the B vita- 
mins, particularly Bl (thiamin) and 
B2 (riboflavin.) Values of 1.4 to 2.7 
mg. thiamin per 100 grams of yeast 
have been reported and a sample 
made in the current studies contained 
2.9 mg. per 100 g. For riboflavin, 
values of 5.2 to 9.1 mg. per 100 g. 
of yeast have been reported and a 
sample made in the pilot plant con- 
tained 4.54 mg. per 100 g. The 
yeast is a good source of ergosterol 
which, upon irradiation, yields calci- 
ferol, one of the compounds showing 
vitamin D activity (D2)... A sample 
of the yeast produced in. these ex- 
periments contained about . one-half 
of one percent of ergosterol. It is 
extracted commercially from a yeast 
of particularly high content of this 
compound. Significant .quantities of 
niacin and pantothenic acid. are also 
present. 

The Medical Research Council in 
England in 1945 (2) published a re- 
view of some investigations on the 
yeast in the diet of humans and 
animals entitled “Food Yeast, A Sur- 
vey. of the Nutritive Value.” The 
following is quoted from this publica- 
tton: 


.yeast can be made. 


“The results of the above ex- 
perments with animals show that 
the addition of food yeast greatly 
improves the nutritive value of a 
diet whose protein is otherwise de- 
rived mainly from cereals, the _biolo- 
gical value of the mixture of the 
cereal proteins with those of yeast 
being equal to that of a similar mix- 
ture with those of milk. The good- 
effects of the addition of food yeast 
to a white flour diet have demonstra- 
ted its value as a source of B vita- 
mins.” 

In Germany during World War II 
several plants were erected for pro- 
ducing yeast from wood sugar and 
the yeast was used in preparing 
“ersatz” foods. 

The press juice from the citrus 
feed mill offers many advantages for 
the production of feed yeast. The 
juice is rich in carbohydrates which 
can be utilized in the growth of 
yeast. It is available at centralized 
points in sufficient quantities to make 
‘large scale production possible, and 
at sufficiently uniform. rates. to per- 
mit continuous operation. The manu- 
facture of yeast would not require 
the expensive vacuum concentration 
necessary for the manufacture of 
molasses; it is ready for use as it is. 
When the liquor is used for the 
manufacture of yeast its biological 
oxygen demand (B. O. D.) is great- 
ly reduced, and this simplifies dis- 
‘posal of the resulting effluent. 

Accurate records of the amounts 
of press juice obtained in the citrus 
feeds mills are generally not main- 
tained, but an approximation of the 
amount and the possible yield of 
It is estimated 
that a 90-pound box of citrus fruit 
will yield about three gallons of 
press juice of approximately 10 per 
cent soluble solids. From this three 
gallons, about a pound of dried 
yeast can be produced. Potential 
total production might. be as much 
as 25,000 tons per year. 

During the war it was profitabie 
to concentrate the citrus press juice 
into a molasses or sirup in multiple- 
effect vacuum evaporators. The pro- 
duct was used in the compounding 
of mixed feeds. With the return of 


“more normal times competition with 


with blackstrap molasses is to be ex- 
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pected and additional uses for the 
press juice are desirable. The 
strength of the press juice makes 
it impossible to dispose of it in sew- 
ers, lakes or other bodies of water 
in most locations. It must be treat- 
ed or processed in some manner. 

In this discussion it will not be 
possible to describe the pilot plant 
in detail, but the general method of 
operation can be given. 

The juice pressed from the ground, 
limed, citrus peel was pumped from 
the feed mill to the yeast pilot plant 
without any treatment. In the pilot 
‘plant it was first passed through 
an 80-mesh vibrating screen to re- 
move the particles of suspended mat- 
ter that might later clog pipe lines, 
screens, or the nozzles of the yeast 
centrifuge. It is expected that the 
small amount of suspended matter re- 
maining in the juice will later -be 
collected with the yeast by the high- 
speed yeast centrifuge, but it is not 
objectionable in the feed. 

The juice was then pumped through 
a heater to a large storage tank 
and held at 140° F. to prevent pre- 
mature fermentation and destruction 
of the sugars. This supply tank was 
necesary because the feed mill was 
shut down for a few hours dur- 
ing the night while the yeast pilot 
plant operated continuously. From 
the storage tank the juice was 
pumped through -a pasteurizer where 
it was heated to 200° F. to destroy 
microorganisms, then through a cool- 
er to where it was cooled to approxi- 
mately room temperature, and then 
directly into the yeast propagators. 
Concentrated nutrient solution wa3 
also pumped continuously to the pro- 
pagator in a quantity proportioned 
to the feed rate of the press juice. 
The nutrient solution contained the 
phosphate end ammonium salts neces- 
sary for yeast growth. 

Three yeast propagators, each cap- 
able of holding about 500 gallons 
of liquid, were arranged in series so 
that the liquid flowed successively 
through them. Porous aeration tubes 
in the bottom of each propagator pro- 
vided the continuous flow of air nec- 
essary for rapid yeast growth. The 
propagators were fitted with cooling 
coils for dissipation of the heat gen- 
erated by the fermentation, and tem- 
peratures were maintained at about 
96° F. 

In the yeast propagators the yeast 
multiplied and utilized the carbohy- 
drates and other nutrient materials. 
Since the plant operated continuous- 
ly, a suspension of yeast discharged 
continuously from the system. This 
yeast suspension was pumped to a 
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collecting tank and thence to a con- 
tinuous centrifuge. This special type 
of centrifuge discharged the yeast 
as a thick slurry suitably cencentra- 
ted for drying on a_ steam-heated 
double drum drier. 

The large pilot plant was placed 
in operation-as follows: 


The propagators and all connect- 
ing lines were sterilized with flow- 
ing steam, and 200 gallons of pas- 
teurized press juice and the neces 
sary nutrients were puniped into the 
first propagator. Aeration had been 
started as soon as the steam was 
turned off. In the course ‘of six to 
eight hours, 200 gallons of an active 
culture were built up. Approximately 
200 gallons more of pasteurized press 
juice and nutrients were then added, 
and about two hours allowed for the 
culture to build up before continuous 
flow of press juice was started and 


~maintained. No new culture was 
added from this point on. 
During operation determinations 


were made of yeast counts, yeast 
volume, yeast weight, pH, phosphates, 
ammonia nitrogen, total organic mat- 
ter, sugars utilized and oxygen con- 
sumed. B. O. D. values of the efflu- 
ent and observations on the amounts 
of liquid in each propagator and gas 
analyses of the air coming from the 
propagators were also made. 

The pilot plant was first placed 
in operation at Orlando in May and 
June, 1946. At the beginning trou- 
ble was encountered with foaming 
and it was evident that unless this 
dfficulty were overcome, the method 
would not be practical. At times 
half the liquid and yeast were lost 
through the air vents in the tops 
of the propagators. An _ antifoam 
mixture was used which is still con- 
sidered good, but even with large 
amounts of it, the foaming was not 
adequately controlled. During the 
latter part of this period a system 
of eight-inch pipes was installed at 
the tops of the ‘propagators which 
conducted the foam from the first 
propagator to the second, the second 
to the third, and finally to the yeast 
collecting tank. The air vents used 
previously were closed. This modifica- 
tion was found to work very well 
and solved this problem. Not only 
was the foam kept within bounds, 
but it eliminated the necessity for 
antifoam mixture during continuous 
operation. The propagators remained 
reasonably full of liquid. Since then, 
this system has proved itself over 
an extended period of operation. 

Experimental work with the pilot 
plant at Orlando was resumed in 
March, 1947, and continued for a 
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period of three weeks. The Dr. P. 
Phillips Canning Company then op- 
erated the pilot plant for a _ short 
time and produced additional quanti- 
ties of yeast. The smaller experimen- 
tal unit in Winter Haven was opera- 
ted during April, May and June. 

The results of all the experimental 
operations on feed yeast will be 
summarized briefly: 

It was found that the continuous 
method of propagating yeast as de- 
veloped by the Sweetpotato Products 
Division of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory was adaptable 
to citrus press juice. Continuous op- 
eration, twenty-four hours a_ day, 
has been maintained without ap- 
parent decrease in the activity of 
the culture for periods as long as a 
month. The results indicate’ the 
propagation can be continued almost 
indefinitely wthout any new culture. 
Experience in operation on citrus 
waste liquor to date indicates that 
three stages of propagation may not 
be required to obtain satisfactory 
yields. One stage should be suffi- 
cient and certainly not more than 
two stages. With a single-stage sys- 
tem the air required and the cost 
of the plant will be less. The total 
detention time in a single-stage plant 
would be only about three hours. 


Ammonium sulfate and tri-sodium 
phosphate were found to be satisfac- 
tory as sources of nitrogen and phos- 
phorus. Other compounds of am- 
monia and phosphate can doubtless 
be used as long as the proper ratios 
are maintained and the proper alka- 
linity furnished for pH control. It 
was found that the pH could be 
maintained in the proper range be- 
tween 4 and 5 by the addition of 
the nutrient used. 

The maximum feed rate for. the 
large pilot plant was approximately 


185 gallons per hour. This means 
that the liquid remained in each 
propagator less than three hours. 


Higher rates of feed resulted in the 
incomplete utilization of the sugars 
and low yields. Yields of 60 per 
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cent of yeast resulted when the press fluffy, light in color and could easily Nutritive Value,” Accessory Food 
juice was diluted with two volumes be ground to a fine powder. It has Factors Committee, Medical Re- 
of water. With full-strength press @ characteristic yeast flavor and search Council, London, England. 

| juice yields of 33 per cent were ob- Was slightly bitter, due to the small War Memorandum No. 16. 

tained, based on the weight of sugar mount of the residual citrus press 3. “Feed Yeast Production from 

; present. Perhaps with some modi- Juice dried with the yeast. Sweetpotato Wastes.” H. J. Jans- 

; fication the higher yields obtained Most of the information needed to sen, T. Klatt, N. Porges and W. 

‘ by diluting the. juice can be rea- 4¢sign a commercial plant has been O. Gordon. (In preparation). 

; lized with full-strength press juice, Obtained. Experimental work on cer- 4. “A Continuous System for the 
but this has not been accomplished tain phases will be continued. Manufacture of Yeast.” W. O. Gor- 
to date. References don, H. J. Janssen. (In prepara- 

1. Nolte, A. J., von Loesecke, H. tion). 
In describing the plant operation, : 7 z 
it was Seema ae se press Vn Pe: & 6. Pe ae ete = am 
- and Industrial Alcohol from Citrus Winter clovers, oats, rye and 

an was pasteurized by heating to Press Juice. Indus. and Eng. Chem. other grazing will provide much 

ite Tpit needed feed for farm animals during 

able while a new culture is being de- 2. “Food Yeast. A Survey of Its. the months ahead. 

veloped in the propagator, but it was sis 

found that successful operation could 

be maintained without pasteurizing 

the press juice fed to the’ plant 

after continuous operation had been 

established. The organism, “Torula 

utilis,” appears to outgrow the few | 

other organisms that may be pre- | 

sent. Generally the citrus pulp is 

heated before it is pressed and this | 
greatly reduces the number of initial 

- micro-organisms. It is fortunate that i 

3 pasteurizing is not necessary be- 

% cause the press juice rapidly deposits | 

5 a scale when heated in a heat ex- i 
changer and frequent cleaning is 
necessary. 

Yeast was produced with as little 
as 500 cubic feet of air per pound 
of yeast. Experiments are not com- ; , 
plete on this point and it may be TENNESSEE — 
possible to use less air than this. 
In the commercal manufacture of BASIC SLAG iS 
compressed yeast by the batch sys- 

F tem, the amount of the air used per 

pound of yeast produced generally AVAILABLE 
exceeds 1200 cubic feet. NOW 

It was found that the peel oil 
present in the press juice did not The value of Basic Slag as a soil amendment 
interfere with the propagation of has been thoroughly proved over many years | 
yeast. These volatile oils were re- by growers of citrus fruit and vegetables, and 

\ duced to negligible amounts by the hic nenttiianenes 2 : 
air blown through the propagators. y n in pasture improvement prac- 

i: During passage through the pro- tice. As a phosphatic fertilizer, soil neutralizer 

pagators approximately 95 per cent and source of minor elements, it improves 

' of the sugars were utilized, about 65 your land and increases yields. 
per cent of the total organic matter 
was destroyed, the reduction in the For full information consult your friendly X-CEL 
B. O. D. was about 80 per cent and dealer or field man — or our home office. 
the reduction of the oxygen con- 

§ sumed value was about 75 per cent. 

This is considered efficient opera- 
tion because it is not to be expect- 
ed that the yeast could utilize all JACKSON 
e 
sedta. types of organic compounds GRAIN co. 
The centrifuge which is common- — . 


ly used with the compressed yeast 
was found to be suitable for separat- 
ing the Torula utilis as a_ thick 
slurry. The drum driver operated 
in a satisfactory manner in produc- 
ing dried yeast. The product was 
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WOULD ESTABLISH MINIMUM PRICE 


Faced with a price situation under which 
growers of Florida citrus fruits are receiving 
in many instances less than the actual cost 
of production, growers and other citrus inter- 
ests are desperately seeking some means of 
remedying the situation. Two definite pro- 
posals looking toward the fixing of minimum 
on-tree prices which would guarantee the 
grower cost of production and at least a 
modicum of profit have been put before the 
growers, both proposals coming out of Frost- 
proof. 

A state charter has been granted to the 
Florida Citrus Growers, Inc., an organization 
of citrus growers at Frostproof formed for the 
purpose of trying to build up on-tree prices 
of fruit and stopping sales to canneries at 
prices below cost of production. This is strict- 
ly a growers’ organization and is headed by 
Ray Chapman of Frostproof, with Senator 
Raymond Sheldon of Tampa handling the legal 
phases of the organization. The primary ob- 
ject of the organization is stated to be to “get 
a decent price for our fruit.” 

While the charter provides for the buying 
and distribution of grower supplies and num- 
erous other activities, it is stated that there is 
no present purpose of entering into any activi- 
ties other than the establishment of “floor” 
prices below which the fruit of members would 
not be sold. Tentative “floor” prices which 
the organization considers fair are 55 to 60 
cents for grapefruit and $1.10 to $1.25 for 
oranges on the tree. 

Under this plan the state would be divided 
up into districts and members from each dis- 
trict would elect a representative to the board 
of governors which would formulate policies 
according to the organization’s by-laws. The 
membership in the organization would be limit- 
ed to actual growers. 

The second plan is one suggested by Lat 
Maxcy, prominent grower, packer and ship- 
per of citrus fruits with headquarters at Frost- 
proof. Maxcy’s plan has been submitted to 
the Florida Citrus Commission, of which he 
is a member, and has been explained to other 
factors in the industry. 

Under this plan also a minimum price scale 
would be established, fruit quality for out of 
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state shipment would be controlled, a cost-of- 
production fund would be provided to protect 
the grower against loss on fruit which fail: 
to come up to the prescribed standard for 
interstate shipment. 


The plan provides for a chartered organi- 
zation which would include growers, canners 
and fresh fruit shippers. There would be a 
board of governors with power to set a mini- 
mum floor on the sale price of all fresh and 
canned products of the industry. It is proposed 
that this board of governors would be com- 
posed of leaders of all phases of the indus- 
try, and would have the power to set a rea- 
sonable cost of production price and a reason- 
able profit, which would be the minimum 
price at which the fruit might be sold. There 
would be no restriction on the sale of fruit 
at prices above the minimum scale. Fines 
would be provided for sale below the minimum 
set. 

A committee of six was first appointed by 
the Florida Citrus Commission to study and 
formulate the plan suggested by Mr. Maxcy, 
and later this committee was increased by 
the addition of twenty-one more members, 
representing every phase of the industry — 
growers, packers, shippers, canners, coopera- 
tives and other grower organizations. This 
committee of twenty-seven representatives of 
every branch of the industry will study the 
situation from every standpoint and will then 
report to the Citrus Commission and proceed 
to secure a charter and begin to function. 

It has been stated by some members of the 
recently organized Citrus Canners League of 
Florida that the cooperation of that organiza- 
tion might be expected. Murl E. Pace, general 
manager of the United Growers and Shippers 
Association, and J. Adams Bruce, president of 
Bruce’s Juices, have given their tentative sup- 
port of the plan suggested by Mr. Maxcy. 
Other citrus leaders who were present at the 
meeting of the Florida Citrus Commission 
when the Maxcy plan was outlined spoke 
favorably of the suggestion and indicated 
that they and their organizations would go 
along with such an organization. 

Certainly there has been no such spirit of 
unrest among citrus growers as has been evi- 
dent during the present shipping season with 
its wholly unsatisfactory prices. The solution 
of the present unsatisfactory situation, it ap- 
pears to us, lies in all elements of the industry 
getting together as suggested in last month’s 
issue of this magazine, forgetting past differ- 
ences and uniting all elements in the industry 
in one great organization of sufficient strength 
to bring results. But first, there must be unity 
of action. 

Of the two propositions, it appears to us 
that the Maxcy suggestion, bringing together 
all the elements of the industry, is the one 
which promises greatest benefits to the grow- 
ers. Certainly without unity of purpose and 
unity of action of all concerned, the industry 
will find itself as it has done so often hereto- 
fore—hopelessly divided because of each ele- 
ment pulling against the other. 
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THE CITRUS SITUATION 


(Continued from page 6) 
mand with passing of time for 
fresh oranges and grapefruit has 
flattened out, we cannot expect an 
increase in price with passing of 
time when disposable incomes and 
supply remain constant, as in the 
past. However, because the juice 
market has not reached the satura- 
tion point it is believed that the in- 
creased rate of demand for citrus 
juices and canned segments might 
go far over a period of the next 
few years in relieving the effects 
of increased supplies. 

The Interrelation of Supply 
and Price 
Price analyses usually show the 
effect of supply on price. Too often 
the effect of price on future sup- 
ply is not studied. Forecasts of 
future supply have been attempted 
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Figure 3—Per Capita Pack of Fruits, 

1929 to 1946. Source: Hamilton, H. 

G. Trends in The Processing In- 

dustry. Paper delivered before the 

Citrus Institute at Camp McQuar- 
rie, Florida, August 27, 1947. 


on the basis of acreage of bearing 
grove, length of life of tree, young 
groves already planted or the rate 
of planting of groves; or, arriving 
at the rate of increase in bearing 
surface of groves and projecting 
this into the future. It is well that 
we have such analyses, and far be 
it from me to belittle them. How- 
ever, in our opinion a more realis- 
tic approach would be to try and 
analyze the effect of price on sup- 
ply. 

There is a fairly positive correla- 
tion between price and planting of 
oranges in Florida and a good cor- 
relation between price and planting 
of Florida grapefruit. A more 
significant relationship is that of 


price and production the following $1.30 per .box. Florida production 
year. Your attention is directed to of oranges increased from 15 mil- 
the effect of price on production lion boxes in 1933 to about 26 
from 1932 to 1936, a period of million boxes in 1937, or about 70 
rising orange prices, when the price percent. From 1936 to 1939, a 
of Florida oranges increased from period of falling prices, the price of 
about 65 cents per box to about Florida oranges decreased from 














Confidence... 


Many growers 

had faith in the 

NACO 5-Star mineral 
program even before 

it was recommended by 
the experimental stations. 
These NACO customers are 
today among Florida’s most 
successful citrus growers. 


You can profit by their 
experience over 20 years. 
Put your confidence in 
the recommendations 

of your NACO man. 

See him soon. 
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$1.80 per box to about 55 cents: per 
box. Production increased from 26 
million boxes in 1937 to 31 million 
boxes in 1940, or only 20 percent. 
From 1939 to 1945, a period of 
rising prices, the price increased 
from 55 cents per box to $2.35 per 
box and production increased from 


31 million boxes in 1940 to 58 
million boxes in 1945 (including 
loss from freeze), or almost 100 


percent (Figure 4). On the aver- 
age, orange production § increased 
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Figure 4.—Relation of Florida or- 
ange on tree price to the produc- 
tion the following year, 1932-1946. 
(Production based on Crop Esti- 
mating Board’s list Estimate.) 


at the rate of 14 percent per year 
during a period of rising prices and 
only 5 percent during a period of 
falling prices. 
The picture 

with grapefruit. 
1940, a period of 
fruit prices, the price of Florida 
grapefruit decreased from about 
75 cents per box to about 35 
cents per box. The production from 
1935 te 1941 increased from about 
15 million boxes to about 20 million 


is more _ striking 
From 1935 to 
falling grape- 


boxes, or only 25 percent. From 
1940 to 1944, a period of rising 
grapefruit prices, the price in- 


creased from 35 cents per box to 
about $1.55 per box, but the pro- 
duction increased from 20 million 
boxes in 1941 to 33 million boxes 
in 1945, or 65 percent (Figure 5). 
On the average, grapefruit produc- 
tion increased 13 percent per year 
during the period of rising prices, 
but only 3-% percent per year dur- 
ing -the period of falling_ prices. 
Both.in the case of oranges and 
grapefruit production has increased 


about three or four times, as fast 


during a period of rising prices as 
during a period of falling prices. 
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Such relationship between price and 
supply can only be accounted for 
by increased fertilization, water and 
generally improved care of groves. 
It is interesting to note that in 
California such relationship does 
not exist, presumably because in 
California the difference in the cost 
of supplying enough water to keep 
a grove alive and the optimum 
amount for production is very small. 
Because water is the most costly 
factor in the production of Cali- 
fornia oranges and because it must 
be applied to keep the grove alive, 
growers must also use liberal 
amounts of fertilizer, sprays and 
culture in order to keep their fac- 
tors of production in balance. 

If this reasoning is 
should prices fall the production of 
oranges in California would be af- 
fected but little. On the other hand, 
notwithstanding the large planting 
in recent years, the increased pro- 
duction of Florida oranges certainly 
would not be expected to continue 
at the present high rate of recent 
years. Actually, there may be but 
little increase in production, de- 
pending on how low prices go. 

A further factor which will tend 
to keep California production up is 
the high per-acre' investment in 
California groves relative to the 
value of the current crop as com- 
pared to the low’ investment in 
Florida groves as compared to the 
value of the current crop. 

In addition,, the California in- 
dustry, at the moment, does _ not 
have the large acreage of young 
groves that must be taken care of. 
Almost every acre of California 
groves is in full production, or 
near full production; but in Flor- 
ida there is a large acreage of 
young groves which will not take 
care of itself. Therefore, in the 
last ditch fight if it should come 
within the next_two to five years, 
every acre of California grove is a 
fighting acre, but in Florida a 
great acreage is young and not able 
to take care of itself, to say noth- 
ing of contributing to the fight. It 
should not be inferred’ that this 
temporary situation, with respect to 
young groves, is permanent. In the 
end, the area will stay in produc- 
tion which has the lowest cost from 
the bloom to consumer, providing 
the demand is the same, 

Because a considerable amount of 
the young groves are in strong 
financial hands, the situation is 
not as bad as_ it would be other- 
wise, Also because of the complete 
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integration of the marketing and 
production operations in Florida, 
the Florida citrus industry has 
strength. It is also to the advantage 
of the Florida industry that many 
grove owners have other businesses. 
And finally because marketing 
firms and caretaking organizations 
render the services of production 
makes it possible, if necessary 
for grove owners to spend long 
periods of time away from _ their 
groves in order to engage in oth*r 
activities, 
Marketing 

The layman more often attributes 
low prices to poor marketing than 
to anything else. We sometimes 
hear that no better job of market- 
ing is done today than was done 
30 years ago. Such is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts; but I 
shall not labor the point for the 
scope of the paper is to appraise 
the marketing situation, not to show 
progress that has been made in 
marketing. 

Marketing consists of those serv- 
ices involved in getting citrus fruit 
from the tree to the consumer. 
Therefore, such things as distribu- 
tion as to place and time, selling, 
packing, processing citrus products, 
advertising, price flexibilities, 
grades and standards, transporta- 
tion, market ues, 
many other things are 
Time will not permit a detailed 
analysis of all phases of market-- 
ing; however, attention can be 
given to some of the more import- 


storage, and 
involved. 


ant phases. 
Distribution. In the case of or- 
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anges the general pattern of dis- 
tribution has not changed greatly in 
the past 20 years. New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania get by far the 
largest quantity of Florida oranges 
and grapefruit. On the basis of 
government __ statistics. it appears 
that New York alone gets about as 
many Florida oranges as all the 
southern «states east of the Missis- 
sippi. On first thought this seems 
to be poor distribution, but on a 
careful analysis it. is good distribu- 
tion. The population of New York 
State is about 2/3 the population 
of the southern states, but the per 
capita income is about twice as 
PES Produc t ton 
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Tigure 5—Relation of Florida Grape- 
fruit on tree price to the produc- 


tion the following year, 1930-1946. 
(Production based on C. E. B. Ist 
estimate report.) 


great. Actually the purcha. ing 
power of New York is as great as 
all the southern states east of the 
Mississippi River, According to the 
United States Census, retail food 
sales in New York State are con- 
siderably -greater. than in all the 
southern states other than Texas. 
In 1944 New York State purchased 
more “E” bonds than all southern 
states east of the Mississippi River. 
If I were selling oranges, I would 
choo-e an area where the sale o 
“E” bonds was high: This is what 
has been done for many years so 
far as Florida oranges are con- 
cerned, 

In the case of grapefruit the pat- 
tern of distribution has changed 
considerably in the past 20 years 
The eastern markets receive’ a 
much greater proportion of Florida 
grapefruit today than in the period 
1925 to 1930. Obviously, the reason 
is the pressure of Texas fruit in 
the mid-western markets. In _ the 
1934-35 season Florida had 4,399 
cars on the New York auction and 
Texas had 27 cars. On the Chicago 
market Florida sold at auction 644 
cars and Texas 386 cars. In 1946- 
47 Florida had 4,894 cars of grape- 
fruit to sell at auction in New 
York City, and Texas had only 199 
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cars, Similar situations have taken 
cars, On the Chicago auction mar- 
ket Florida sold only 154 ears, 
but Texas sold 980 cars. Similar 
situations have taken place 
on the Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis auction 
markets. Florida has been pretty 
much run out of the mid- west 
auction markets by Texas’ grape- 
fruit. This change in the disiribu- 
tion pattern of grapefruit is not 
a re:ult of poor marketing but of 
poor production. Remember _ it 
avails the Florida grower nothing 
to contend that Florida grapefruit 
is as good as Texas grapefruit. The 
thing that counts is what the con- 
sumer thinks about the two 
grapefruit. The consumer’ spends 
his own money not the Florida 
growers’ money, and in the western 
markets he seem; to prefer Texas 
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grapefruit at Texas prices to Flor- 
ida grapefruit at Florida prices. 

Let us look at the time distribu- 
tion, that is the week to week or 
day to day movement of Florida 
oranges and grapefruit. An ex- 
amination of government statistics 
reveals that the week to week 
movement of oranges in the case of 
California and Florida, and of 
grapefruit in the case of Texas and 
Florida are very much the same. 

Regardle-s of how good _ the 
place or time distribution is as 
compared to Texas or California, 
one would be foolhardy to assume 
that there is no room for improve- 
ment. The problem of better dis- 
tribution is both one _ of better 
merchandising by individual firms 
and of coordinating the efforis of 
all firms. 

Quality. So much has been said 


MOISTURE PROTECTION 


@ Your fertilizer is protected from 
dampness and caking when it's 
shipped in Multiwall Bags. It's 
protected, too, against rain when 
the bags are spotted around the 
field. Furthermore Multiwall Bags 
are easy to carry, easy to open— 


GET Iv ALL WiTH 


and they ALWAYS empty clean. 
And because Multiwall Bags 
are tough, they do not tear readi- 
ly. There's no sifting either. So, 
to get all the fertilizer you pay 
for, specify Multiwall Bags for 
your next fertilizer shipment. 
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1925 O'Sullivan Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Florida Representative: W. M. Palmer, Ocala, Phone 2411, T. F. Sheridan, Jacksonville, Phone 7-7173 
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about the improvement of quality 
(both external and internal) and 
maturity standards that it seems 
superflous to mention it again; but 
what I have to say is with respect 
to fruit which is good when it 
leaves groves but becomes poor in 
quality before it reaches consumers. 
We need better preservation of 
fruit, either through treatment, 
wrappers, or refrigeration; however, 
I hope that we shall never preserve 
fresh fruit so well that the’ trade 
will not be in a hurry to dispose of 
it before it gets old. I would hate 
to think of citrus fruit ever reach- 
ing the point of table salt that 
sits on the retailer’s shelf and waits 
to be purchased without any effort 
on the part of the retailer to sell it. 
What is needed is a system of mer- 
chandising that will keep fresh 
fruit moving to the retailer each 
day in quantities no greater than 
can be moved each day when good 
merchandising has been carried out. 
Price Flexibilities. Most students 
of marketing feel that there is 
something wrong with the system 
of marketing in which prices are 
rather rigid at the retail level but 
very flexible at the grower level. 
That is to say that lower prices to 
producers often are not reflected 
in lower prices to consumers. This, 
in the opinion of many, is one of 
our major problems. What can be 
done about it? We would all like 
to know, It will require some care- 
ful research to solve this problem. 
Cost. Not only high cost of mar- 
keting at the retail level and the 
wholesale level concerns us, but 
but particularly the high cost of 
harvesting, packing and selling at 
Florida points. In 1944-45 cost 
data on 70 packing-houses revealed 
that 10 percent of the firms had 
costs of packing citrus fruit which 
averaged 18 percent lower’ than 
the average for the 70, and that 
10 percent of the firms had costs 
which averaged 28 percent higher 
than the 70. Such wide variation 
means that the opportunity for 
lowering cost is good. Because 
costs of labor and materials are 
likely to remain high, the best 
avenue open for lowering cost is 
through increased efficiency. 
Transportation. Freight rates have 
already advanced and are almost 
certain to advance more. Wages 
cannot go up without increasing 
freight rates. A 25 cents per box 
advance in freight rates costs the 
grower 25 cents per box. Don’t be 
misled into believing that any in- 
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crease in freight rate will be 
passed on to the consumer. The 
producer pays any increase in 
freight rates, 

Coordinating Marketing Organia- 
tions. There is much that indivi- 
dual firms can do to correct some 
of our marketing practices. They 
can lower cost of packing or can- 
ning, improvement in quality and 
handling can be accomplished, and 
perhaps an improvement of price. 
But there are a number of things 
that could better be done if the 
marketing agencies were better 
coordinated. This was realized in 
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1894 when the Florida Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers’ Association 
was organized, again in 1909 when 
the cooperative movement was 
greatly re-energized, again in 1928 
when the Florida Citrus Growers’ 
Clearinghouse Association was or- 
ganized, and again in 1930 when 
the Farm Bureau madean effort to 
organize the industry. A_ better 
coordination of our marketing 
machinery should result in a sys- 
tem of feeding fruit to individual 
buyers on a basis that would en- 
able them to have adequate sup- 
plies rather than burdensome sup- 
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Promotes Healthy 
Crops And Trees 


Protection of an investment is sound 
practice in any business... 


In growing citrus, the investment is protected 
when the trees are maintained in healthy con- 
dition, calculated to resist the ravages of pests 
and weather, and produce regular crops of 


good fruit. 


Growers throughout Florida citrus belt know 
from experience that Florida Favorite Fertili- 
zers provide the maximum of balanced nourish- 


ment for their trees. 


Our field men are equipped to help you in your 
production problems. Delivery with our own 
trucks ensures the fertilizer being at your 
groves when it is needed. 


Old Tampa Road 





Favorite 
INC. 
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plies at times, which grow old be- 
fore being consumed; it might 
offer some resistance to price flexi- 
bilities at the grower~ level, or 
make possible more flexibilities at 
the retail level; it should enable 
a better coordination of sales with 
advertising; it should lower the 
cost of selling materially; it per- 
haps could, if the need arose, 
establish export pools or market 
use pools; and last, but by no 
means least, it should enable a bet- 
ter educational process of what 
each individual unit needs to do 
to meet the over-all marketing 
problem. 


Government Participation 


Government participation has 
been the rule in the Florida cit- 
rus industry. It has manifested 
itself in such things as maturity 
laws, compulsory grades, advertis- 
ing, marketing agreements, mar- 
ket news services, relief purchases, 
stamp programs, and school lunch 
programs. It would be exceedingly 
difficult to get along without some 
Government participation. Govern- 
ment farticipation programs for 
the future are being proposed from 
day to day. They include support 
prices, floor prices, producer sub- 
sidies, producer allotments, shipper 
quotas, consumer subsidies, Govern- 
ment loans, stamp programs, two 
price systems, school lunch pro- 
grams, parity prices, parity income, 
help for Europe, and many others. 

Programs such as_ marketing 
quotas, producer allotments, sup- 
port prices, floor prices, and loans, 
have a tendency to prevent needed 
shifts in the industry. They usu- 
ally favor established concerns 
whether grower or marketing, at 
the expense of new firms; they 
tend to keep the old way of doing 
things-after it is obsolete; they 
usually penalize new areas to the 
advantage of old areas. 

Programs such as School Lunch, 
Stamp Plan or some modification of 
them, Better and More Food for 
the Masses, do not retard needed 
shifts. Programs which encourage 
better quality are particularly de- 
sirable. Restrictive and price pro- 
grams tend to lose your markets 
to other areas, or in some cases, 
to other commodities; whereas 
abundant or increased demand 
programs and quality programs 
tend to encourage consumers to 
turn to you for fruit rather than 
to some other area or other pro- 
duct, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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EVERY crop adds to the sum total of experience available to 
every grower who seeks more QUALITY fruit at pickingtime. 


But there is a big difference between facts and theories. 
It takes time and experience to prove whether a theory: is 


right or wrong. 


So far, nobody has challenged the widespread experience 
of successful growers that GOOD fertilizer is essential to 


good crops. 


. Your trees need the right plant foods made available 
in the right amounts at the right time. 


GULF Friendly Fertilizers are formulated to meet this 
need at economical cost. Your local GULF Field Man will 
help you work out a better fruit program that fits the re- 
quirements of YOUR grove. Use the experience he offers — 


it doesn’t cost a penny extra. 


GULF 4: 


. 





IZERS 


YOUR Soils 





The Gulf Fertilizer Company e Tampa & Port Everglades, Fla. 
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Prevention Of Entrance Of 


Inscets, Pests and Diseases 





It is unfortunate indeed that the ARTHUR C. BROWN pests, particularly from foreign coun- 
speaker scheduled for this period, Plant Commissioner, State Plant tries. Federal plant quarantines pro- 
Mr. Arthur G. Watson, Assistant Col- Board, at Meeting Florida State hibit entry of citrus trees, budwood, 5 
lector of Customs, Tampa, Florida, Horticultural Society ete., from foreign countries. Citrus 
is not able to be here and present ——SSSSSEEaEa>aS>pEaEaEE>|E|=">]|=>~=|=>>===" fruits are prohibited from most for- \) 
a picture of foreign plant quarantine 4947.49. It is believed that the Board’s “82 Countries. The Board's regula- j 
as viewed by one not primarily en- Nursery and Quarantine Departments tions prohibit entry of all citrus i 
gaged in plant quarantine enforce- are operating effectively. This is trees, budwood, etc., from other stalcs ‘ 
ment. true of the Grove Inspection Depart- in the Union. Lemons only are per- 
The activities of Custom and ment insofar as the present person- mitted entry — after treatment de- 
plant quarantine enforcement inspee nel is concerned. However, it has signed to eliminate risk of . entry 
of brown rot — from California, and 


tors are closely related. The former been most difficult to find a sufficient 
are responsible for the regulation number of qualified individuals to fill 
of entry of foreign commodities, large- all of the positions provided for in 


treated lemons and oranges are per- 
mitted from Arizona. All citrus fruits 
from. other states are denied entry 


ly from a revenue angle, while the the grove inspection budget. If any — 
into Florida. 


latter are responsible for regulation of you know of anyone familiar with 
of entry of plants and plant products insects and diseases and their con- It is easy to promulgate regulations 
to protect the agricultural interests trol and well informed as to citrus seeking to prohibit entry of certain 
of the United States from economic culture who may be interested in Commodities; it is far more difficult 
losses, sometimes of serious propor- Obtaining employment with the to enforce such regulations, particu- 
tions, likely to follow entry of af- Board’s Grove Inspection Department, ‘larly domestic quarantines. I do not 
fected plants, fruits, etc., from for- please refer him to the Plant Com- believe that any of you wilt be sur- 
eign countries. However, the power missioner at Gainesville. prised when it is stated that the 
and authority of Customs far sur- You are all interested in the pos- tremendous development of motor 
passes that of plant quarantines. As ibility of entry of destructive citrus Vehicle transportation has made en- 





a matter of fact, rigid enforcement : cn ee ad . 





of Customs regulations would deny 
plant quarantine inspectors the right 
to board any newly arrived air- or 


watercraft, or even inspect plants 
until after Customs had completed ei 
entry of the craft and officially dis- : 
posed of its cargo. It is apparen* ; 
that a procedure of this nature would @ i 
seriously interfere with the efficient 
application of plant quarantine regu- 
lations. a e i 
Mr. Watson, a grove owner him WETTAPBLE 


self, has been intensely interested 


@ 
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in foreign plant quarantine enforce. e@ The BHC (Benzene Hexochloride) Spray For Vegetables ; 


ment since the incepticn of this Onions... Cole Crops ad Peppers ne Celery 
branch of the Plant Board’s activi- 
ties in 1916, and has done everything * GAMTOX has shown itseif 
within his authority to provide for highly effective in control- 


the closest cooperation of Customs ling aphids on cole crops 4 
« ’ 4 

inspectors. This has resulted in a e celery and peppers and 

situation whereby the number of thrips on onions 

plant quarantine inspectors at Flor- 

ida ports of etnry totals not the e This spray acts quickly and 


number of Plant Board employees 

assigned to any particular port, but 

the combined number of Plant Board ® 

and Customs inspectors at that place. mteus mar ore 

This happy combination of effort . . : 

has heen the envy of other state e Spraying “iin . ae ay le destroy grasshoppers. 

and federal plant quarantine offi- 

its CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
The 1947 legislature provided the om 

funds: requested by the Plant Board ORLANDO, FLORIDA 

for operations during the biennium 


thoroughly. GAMTOX is 
of high purity and fine par- 
ticle size. 
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forcement of domestic plant quaran- 
tines, except in well planned and 
administered eradication projects, al- 
most impossible. Therefore, so long 
as there persists in any part of the 
United States any major insect or 
disease affecting citrus the citrus 
industry of Florida is in jeopardy. 

All of you know that as a result 
of state-federal eradication activities 
official announcement was made 
about fifteen years ago of the eradi- 
cation of citrus. canker from Florida, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Simils: 
announcement has never been made 
with respect to eradication in Louis- 
iana and Texas, where federal-state 
eradication campaigns were in effect 
until about 1944. At that time lack 
of appropriations made necessary dis- 
continuance of federal participation. 
Louisiana and Texas officials have. 
to the best of their ability, continued 
the projects. The situation in the 
two states at the time federal aid 
was discontinued was essentially as 
follows: 

Citrus canker infected trifoliata 
trees had been found in the old 
Satsuma area in the vicinity of Gal- 
veston and Houston, Texas, in 1943. 
and in one planting located south 
of New Orleans,. La., in 1940. (No 
citrus canker has been reported from 
the Rio Grande Valley since 1917.) 

The Texas legislature in 1947 ap- 
propriated $40,000 for completion of 
citrus canker eradication in that 
state. Although the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine has not 
been able to obtain Congressional 
appropriations for canker eradication, 
Bureau officials have been able to 
allot some $15,000 from other sources, 
and cooperative eradication activities 
are again under way in Texas, but 
not in Louisiana. 

Another development of which you 
should be informed is the rapid 
movement northward through Mexico 
of the spiny citrus whitefly, or black- 
fly (Aleuro-canthus woglumi Ashby,) 
a pest that has demonstrated its 
destructive nature in Cuba and the 
Bahamas, where citrus trees were 
either killed or severely injured. The 
infestation in Mexico has aroused 
the apprehensions of citrus growers 
in Texas, Arizona and California, 
who fear that unless the northward 
spread is checked Dblackfly will in- 
vade these states. The California 
Department of Agriculture has made 
arrangements with officials of the 
Mexican government whereby Cali- 
fornia entomologists will go into the 
infested areas in Mexico and attempt 
to bring blackfly under control. 
| This insect is now effectively 
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controlled in Cuba and the Bahamas 
by parasites and predators intro- 
duced from India by our federal 
Department of Agriculture. In- 
cidentally, your State Plant Board 
was largely responsible for interest- 
ing authorities in introducing these 
natural enemies.) We are inform- 
ed that attempts to introduce para- 
sites into Mexico have not been 
successful. We are not informed as 
to whether this attempt was made 
by specialists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture or by grow- 
ers in Mexico. It is imperative that 
a determined attempt to control 
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ALUMINUM 


Surface Irrigation Systems 


for economy .. . simplicity of installa- 
tion... minimum maintenance cost... 
long life . . . and ease of handling 
should be made of aluminum. 


Thirty Years of 
Aluminum Know How... 


has enabled Race and Race to develop an Alumi- 
num Irrigation System peculiarly adapted to the 
needs of Florida growers. 


Race and Race Aluminum Irrigation pipe can’t 
rust, is as strong as steel, yet only approximately 
one-third the weight of steel. 
easily be handled by one man, making for effi- 


cient, inexpensive operation. 


No grove is too large for Race and Race 
Aluminum Irrigation System—ask for details 


Race & Race, Inc. 


Winter Haven, Florida 
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blackfly in Mexico be made before 
it spreads into the southwestern 
states. Once established there, it is 
bound to spread eastward and event- 
ually into Florida. 

You will be interested also in con- 
templated changes in the manner of 
inspection of passengers and bag- 
gage from foreign countries now 
being considered by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
the federal agency responsible for 
enforcement of foreign plant quaran- 
tines. Arrangements have already 
been made for the inspection at 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 


Conditions in this territory are 
very much the same as when we 
made our last Lyonizer report. 
Fruit prices are about the same, 
but there seems to be a general 
feeling of optimism that this con- 
dition will improve after the first 
of the year, especially in the case 
of oranges. Weather conditions 
have been good on the whole but 
we could use some cool weather 
to good advantage. The vegetable 
sections in this territory have 
been experiencing favorable condi- 
tions in recent weeks. Climatic 
conditions have been just about 
perfect and prices on all vege- 
table crops have been good. While 
the watermelon acreage will prob- 
ably be somewhat less this year 
than was planted during the past 
season, the growers are antici- 
pating a good yield because there 
is plenty of moisture at this time 
and if rains continue warm weath- 
er is to be expected and the crop 
should grow off in fine shape 
with an increase in yield per 
acre. 


POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 


We still haven't had enough 
cool weather to do very much for 
the quality of fruit and rains 
have continued to be very gen- 
eral. During the last weeks of 
December we had extremely heavy 
shipments of fruit to both the 
packers and canners. There will 
no doubt be a lull in the ship- 
ments of fresh fruit to market 
following the Christmas holidays 
and most growers are feeling a 
little optimistic about prices af- 
ter the first of the year. Groves 
throughout this territory are in 
excellent condition and should set 
a nice crop of fruit for the com- 
ing year. The fall fertilizer appli- 
cation has been completed, and 
most growers will come back in 
the spring with an application of 
topdresser. There is a great deal 
of talk about producing better 
quality fruit in seasons to come 
and are placing less emphasis 
on the quantity. We think this 
is a very important move on the 
part of the growers. 
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Department 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 


Cc. S. (Charlie) Little 


We have finished our fall ferti- 
lization of fertilizer. Scale insects 
and rust mite are well under con- 
trol. Fruit is not moving too 
heavily, and growers are hoping 
that conditions will improve short- 
ly after the first of the year. 
There has been a great deal 
of talk during the past few years 
about the advertising of Florida 
citrus fruit. We feel that this 
particular territory, and we hope 
that other sections of the state 
have done the same, has done as 
much to advertise Florida fruit 
as any program ever devised. We 
have sent thousands of packages 
of fruit out of the state from this 
area as Christmas gifts and with 
most people taking a great deal 
of pride in sending their friends 
a box of GOOD fruit, we feel 
that the advertising value is of an 
inestimable value. The = indivi- 
dual package shipper is doing a 
great deal to save the reputation 
of Florida fruit and we want to 
offer him our sincere congratula- 
tions. 





NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 


We are in the middle of our 
fall fertilizer application. of 
course there is some cutting in 
the amount of fertilizer that has 
been used during the past few 
years but this is probably as it 
should be as our quality has not 
been up to par for the past year 
or two, and growers feel that 
with less tree feeding that quality 
will be improved during the next 
season. There is no question but 
what it is imperative that we 
grow better fruit for the consum- 
ing public than we have in the 
last year or two. We have been 
plagued with rust mite and scale 
insects this fall, but at the pre- 
sent time we have both of these 
insects under control. We do 
need some cool weather to help 
in conserving the quality of citrus 
fruits, and rains have been so 
plentiful that we accredit a great 
deal of the slow maturity to this 
source. Vegetable crops have been 
good. They have had ample mois- 
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ture, and the quality and yield 
have been satisfactory, thus en- 
abling the individual grower to 
realize a profit on what he has 
produced. 





SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 


The individual citrus grower 
has been somewhat despondent so 
far during the present season, 
but his spirit has not dampened 
and is looking forward to the 
spring season with a great deal 
of optimism. This is particularly 
true in the case of the orange 
grower, and while the grapefruit 
grower feels less encouraged, he 
still maintains that conditions will 
be greatly improved. The vege- 
table growers are having a very 
successful season with prices on 
all vegetable crops being within 
a satisfactory price range. They 
had many disappointments during 
the early part of the season, but 
in recent weeks weather conditions 
have been most favorable -and 
yields and quality have greatly 
improved. 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS & 
HARDEE COUNTIES 
R. L. (Smokie) Padgett 


We have given a great deal of 
thought as to what we could re- 
port this month, but if you will 
read our last report then you 
have an idea of the. situation: 
We are moving quite a heavy 
tonnage of all varieties of fruit. 
This going to both the packing 
houses and canneries, but in either 
case there is a great deal of 
hesitancy with the idea that the 
situation will improve after the 
holiday season.. There have been 
some growers that failed to make 
an application of fertilizer during 
the fall season, and this was a re- 
sult of continued plentiful rains. 
However these growers are plan- 
ning to come in with an early 
spring application, and follow with 
the usual summer application. 

In spite of the many adversities 
that we have had this fall there 
is a general feeling of optimism 
among growers and with this in 
mind I am sure that I can pre- 
dict that the Florida citrus indus- 
try in this section will come 
through their troubles in very 
good shape. 
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Just once during the year your old Uncle Bill 
asks you to read very little, but what he says 
he means most sincerely when he 


Wishes You 
A Very Happy 


and 


Prosperous New Year 


from. 


Uncle Bill 
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THE CITRUS SITUATION 
(Continued from page 15) 
What Abut The Individual Grower? 
Some growers are rightly con- 
cerned over the future. Too often 
we are inclined to think that we 
are helpless to do anything alone 
and thet unless the industry is 
awakened to action all will be 
lost. The growers’ individual pro- 
blem is to do the job better than 
the other fellow. Since 1942 we 
have compiled data on prices re- 
ceived for fruit and cost of mar- 
keting fruit at the shipping point 
for various marketing firms. I want 
to give a few results from these 
studies as reported in Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 386. From the 1925- 
26 season to the 1939-40 season, 
one firm, when weighted to reflect 
proper differential for types of 
fruit and varieties of fruit, re- 
ceived for the 15-year period ap- 
proximately 21 percent higher f. o. 
b. prices than the average. During 
the same period a few firms each 
had costs which were lower 
20 percent than the average. 
Florida Agricultural Experi- 
Station has ‘compiled the 
of producing citrus fruit by 
acre and by the bex for a 
number of groves for about 
If ‘you will look over 
be amazed at 
cost among 


year 
by 
The 
ment 
cost 
the 
large 
20 years. 
these data you will 
the difference’ in 
growers. 

Between the average price re- 
ceived for fruit and the price 
received by the highest 10 percent 
there is enough profit to keep any 
grower in business. The difference 
in the average cost of producing 
fruit and the lowest 10 percent is 
sufficient to keep any grower in 
business. Growers affiliated witr the 
firms in the lowest 10 percent <f 
cost of packing should have 
trouble of prospering in business. 


he 


PREVENTION OF ENTRANCE OF 

INSECTS, PESTS AND DISEASES 

(Continued from page 17) 

Honolulu of passengers and baggage 
the Orient, New Zealand and 
Australia, en route to the continental 
United States via Honolulu. Follow- 
ing the inspection at Honolulu, pas- 
sengers will be allowed, after ar- 
rival on the mainland, to proceed 
to their destinations without further 
inspections. Now under consideration 
is the inspection at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, of passengers and baggage 
destined for the United States, and 
similar inspection at Mexico City, 


from 
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Mexico, of passengers entering the 
United States through that country. 

The thought behind this inspection 
at foreign points instead of at ports 
of entry is an excellent one. Such 
inspection, together with confiscation 
of contraband or pest-ridden plants 
or fruits, should prevent the entry 
of such material into this country. 
But there may be some question as 
to the wisdom of assigning to indi- 
viduals located a thousand or more 
miles away the important task of 
protecting Florida’s agricultural and 
horticultural interests from invasion 
by alien plant pests. Such inspection 
must be performed by federal inspec- 
tors. These federal inspectors will 
be charged with the responsibility 
of protecting the entire United 
States, and not one particular state 
or section. Their procedure must of 
necessity be a uniform one. Un- 
fortunately, because of the wide diver- 
sity of climate and flora in the Uni- 
ted States, uniformity of inspection 
of commodities moving into this 
country is not practical. It is for 
this reason that the State Plant 
Board has supplied funds and per- 
sonnel for practically all foreign 
plant quarantine enforcement in Flor- 


ida since 1916. Your Plant Board 
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has protested against the substitu- 
tion of inspection at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, for inspection with the Board 
and growers in Florida before mak- 
ing e.fective any change in the cur- 
rent inspection practices. 

It is my suggestion that the Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society give 
thought to the desirability of adopt- 
ing resolutions addressed to the ap- 
propriate federal authorities on the 
following subjects: 

1. Need for federal appropriation 
to carry on state-federal citrus can- 
ker activities in Louisiana and Texas 
until such time as officials feel jus- 
tified in making announcement that 
the disease has been eradicated from 
those states. 

2. Need for federal 
with Mexican authorities in the con- 
trol or eradication of blackfly in 
Mexico. 

3. The need for conferences be- 
tween the State Plant Board and 
growers’ organizations in Florida on 
one hand, and officials of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
the other, before any change is 
made in the present manner of in- 
specting passengers and baggage from 
Puerto Rico. 
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GROW HIGH QUALITY YIELDS AT LOW COST WITH 
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the key that does 
a balancing act 


Yes, d/p DOLOMITE, rich in mag- 


nesium and calcium, not only restores 


these essential elements to depleted soils 


but also produces the acid-alkali balance 


necessary to release acid-locked plant 


foods. 


d/p DOLOMITE is a ey 


use it as 


a low cost door-opener to greater yields 


of high quality fruit and bigger profits. 


Start now with annual applications of 


this great soil balancer. 
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Trends In Recent Grove 
Plantings In Florida... 


(Concluded from last month) 


An attempt was made to deter- 
mine whether or not new plantings 
of citrus trees are being made 
in greater volume in some citrus 
sections of the state than in other 
sections, and the trends of new 
plantings in these sections. The 
results for oranges are shown in 
Chart 7..In this chart annual plant- 
ings of all varieties of oranges 
since 1928-29 are plotted for 3 
divisions of the state; these 3 
divisions being the Inland Counties, 
Gulf Coast Counties, and Epist 
Coast Counties. Throughout this 
period greater numbers of trees 
were being planted in the Inland 
Counties than in the other divi- 
sions, since this was by a consider- 
able margin the largest of the 3 
divisions of the state. However, 
there appears also to have been a 
trend for larger and larger pro- 
portions of total plantings of 
oranges to be made in the Inland 
Counties. East Coast and Gulf 
Coast Counties maintained about 
their same relationship to each 
other throughout the period. Dur- 
ing the 5-year period, July 1928- 
June 19338, 61 percent of new 
plantings of orange trees were in 
Inland Counties. Thus the trend 
toward Inland Counties was not 
outstanding, but was quite notice- 
able. 

Similar information for grape- 
fruit is shown in Chart 8. The 
most outstandng features of ths 
chart seem to be the decreasng 
proporton of plantngs in Gulf 
Coast Counties, and the increasing 
proportion of total plantings in 
East Coast Counties. During the 5- 
year period, July 1928-June 1933, 
28 percent of total plantings of 
grapefruit trees were in Gulf Coast 
Counties, while during the 5-year 
period, July 1941-June 1946, only 
18 percent of the total were in 
these counties. During the earlier 
5-year period, 30 percent of total 
grapefruit plantings were in East 
Coast Counties, while during the 
latter period 40 percent of total 
plantings were in that division of 
the state. Plantings in Inland 
Counties constituted 41 percent of 


total grapefruit plantings during 
the earlier period and 42 percent 
during the latter period. 


To summarize: We have pointed 


out that world citrus production 
has been increasing rapidly dur- 
ing the pest quarter - century, 
and is on a very high plane. How- 
ever, certain areas which are nor- 
mally important producers of citrus 
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fruits have not been making their 
maximum possible contributions 
to the world supply, due to the 
fact that they were dependent 
upon export markets which --have 
been largely shut off from them 
due to war conditions. As soon 
as the densely populated areas 
of northern Europe can reconvert 
to normal peacetime industrial 


DUDA TIRE EQUIPMENT 


Makes A Shovel Just 
Extra Baggage ! 


The wide spread and tough 
rugged tread of airplane tires 
keeps your rolling stock on the 
top in sand or muck. Where 
power is needed, good traction is 
a necessity. You may depend 
upon traction with a Duda 
equipped truck or tractor. 


We manufacture rims in our 
own plant to adapt these airplane 
tires to your equipment. Both 
tires and rims are TEST 
PROVEN on fleet equipment. In 
every test, savings in repairs 
and replacements and more haul- 
ing time per day have been the 
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FREE DEMONSTRATION 
WE CAN PROVE OUR CLAIMS 


DUDA TIRE 


1310 S. Orange Blossom Trail 


SALES Inc. 


Phone 8068 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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production and employment, they 
will doubtless again become im- 
portant markets for citrus fruits, 
but the citrus production areas 
which formerly furnished the bulk 
of the supply on these markets, 
namely, Spain, Italy, Palestine, 
Brazil, and South Africa, will likely 
come back into higher production 
with amazing speed when _ these 
markets are again available. The 
extent of recent plantings in these 
countries is not clear from records 
available; but even though new 
plantings may be negligible, as we 
are led to believe, old groves will 
respond rapidly to good cultural 
practices stimulated by consumer 
demand for fruit. 

In the United States, available 
records of new citrus plantings in 
other areas than Florida during 
the past 5 years indicate that 
Florida’s citrus acreage is increas- 
ing at a much more rapid rate 
than elsewhere. It is because of 
the highly productive condition of 
Florida’s bearing groves, due pri- 
marily to wartime fruit demands, 
together with the potential pro- 
duction from additional acreages in 
the immediate future, that Florida 
citrus has been singled out by 
national authorities as an outstand- 
ing example of an agricultural 
industry that would suffer severely 
by any reduction in consumer pur- 
chasing power. Certainly the Filori- 
da citrus industry has a tremendous 
interest in the future of industrial 
employment and purchasing power, 
since high levels for these are 
essential for a high level of demand 
although it is by no means certain 
that even full employment will be 
sufficient to guarantee profitable 
movement of the volume of fruit 
which may be forthcoming. 

Since there is little that the 
citrus industry itself can do in 
the way of maintaiining high gen- 


We Thank You... 


Your patience during the try- 
ing period ef the War is ap- 
preciated. 


Resumption ef Peace Time 
Service will come te you as 
rapidly as possible. 
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THE CITRUS 


eral levels of industrial employ- 
ment and purchasing power, what 
steps can it take to contribute 
to the greatest measure of pros- 
perity of which it is capable in the 
years which lie ahead? 

Some important steps which are 
to be recommended for considera- 
tion are as follows: 

1. By advertising and _ other 
methods of sales promotion, work 
toward the introduction of Florida 
citrus fruits into more domestic 
markets, and the increase in per 
capita consumption of citrus in 
all markets. School lunch programs 
should be encouraged in all public 
schools, with citrus products taking 
a prominent place in these pro- 
grams. 

2. Increase the proportion of cit- 
rus used for processing and be 
continuously on the alert for new 
citrus food and by-products. This 
will diversify the industry and will 
distribute the seasonal supply more 
uniformly through the entire year. 

38. Make every effort to develop 
a strong export trade, particularly 
with processed commodities. 

4. Encourage the keeping of pro- 
duction records of costs and re- 
turns, and the use of these records 
in planning for greater efficiency in 
production. 

5. Finally, increase the use of 
records of costs of picking, hauling 
packing, processing, transportation, 
and selling to determine the most 
efficient methods for each opera- 


* tion. 


Faithful adherence to this pro- 
gram appears to be the most ef- 
fective means available to citrus 
producers and the industry gen- 


erally to “condition” the industry 
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for whatever situations may arise. 
This should minimize losses or dis- 
tress in case depression conditions 
should develop, or lead to greatest 
profits in case of normal con- 
ditions. 


Classified Ads 


PEACH TREES. IMPROVED JEBWEL 
Varicty. Accepting reservations for 
January—February delivery. Place 
reservations early to insure de- 
livery. 

Clay Hill 
Box 28680, Tampa, 


Nureeries Co. 
Fla. 


CITRUS TREDS for fall and spring 
delivery. All varieties. F. Gould 
Garcia, Box 843, Lakeland, Florida. 


CITRUS TREES. USUAL VARIETIES 
and Rootstocks. Accepting reserva- 
tions for Fall 1947 and Spring 1948 
delivery. 

Clay Hill Nurseries Co. 
Box 2880, Tampa, Fia. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN, Seed and 
Seedlings, also contracting for bud- 
ded trees on Cleopatra. RUBY 
RED patented grapefruit and all 
standard varieties on lemon and 
sour. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Florida. 

FREB BROODING BULLETIN-OR- 
DER HELM’S CHICKS NOW — 
Save $1.00 hundred. Holder three 
world’s records—R. O. P. sired mat- 
ings. Sexed chicks. HELM’S HAT- 
CHERY, Paducah 10, Ky. 





CLEOPATRA MANDARIN Seed and 
Seedlings, also contracting for bud- 
ded trees on Cleopatra. 

RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT and all 
standard varieties on lemon and 
sour stock. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Florida. 


: AMES Perf-O-Rain 


your PROFIT 
LIFE’ 


FOR YOUR CROPS 


QCL ALUMINUM and GALVANIZED ‘ice! Portable Irrigation PIPE 


@ Inexpensive — Light Weight. 


@ Low Operating Cost — Even Distribution. 


Plan Now — Insist On Ames 
Serving Florida Agriculture For More Than 15 Years. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


The Cameron & Barkley Co. 


TAMPA — ORLANDO 
JACKSONVILLE — MIAMI 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. R. Ames Company of Florida 


3905 E. Breadway 
TAMPA, 5 FLORIDA 








